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CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH PHIL VAINLY SEARCHES FOR THE 
GRACEWOODS. 


F course you know whether the man we 

are looking for is in this room or not, 

Glynn,” said the officer, when he found that 
the door was locked. 
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***Pon my word I do not," protested the as- 
sistant. 

** Did you let the room to any other person?” 

‘*I did; but-Lynch may occupy it with him, 
for aught I know. These fellows all run to- 
gether, and I don’t know who are in the rooms. 
We let them for a dollar a night, and don’t 
care who sleeps in them.” 

The officer knocked at the door, and was 
promptly answered by a person whose voice 
did not sound at all like Lynch’s. My hopes 
were failing, and I would have taken half my 
money, and given a receipt in full for the 
whole, if I could have made such a trade. 
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‘* Open the door,” said the officer. 

Even this request was promptly complied 
with, and we found the bed occupied by only 
one person. Glynn protested that he had 
not seen Lynch since he gave him the key 
and the light early in the evening; and, 
whether we believed him or not, we were 
forced to accept his explanation. We saw 
Redwood afterwards, and he appeared to be 
as innocent as his immaculate assistant. Both 
of them apologized to me for the rude treat- 
ment to which I had been subjected, and de- 
clared that they had made a bad mistake in 
taking me for a house-breaker, since I was 
now vouched for by so excellent a person as 
Captain Davis, of the steamer Fawn. If they 
ever saw Lynch again, they would hand him 
over to the officers of the law. It was for 
their interest to do so, because the reputation 
of the house was greatly injured by having a 
person robbed within it. They would do what 
they could to recover my money; and if they 
succeeded, where should they send it? 

Captain Davis could not help laughing at 
this speech, and told me.I need not trouble 
myself to leave any address. Both protested 


that they were in earnest; and certainly their 
logic was correct, whether they were sincere 
If the local newspaper stated that a 


or not. 
person had been robbed of a hundred dollars 
at Redwood's lodging-house, the fact would 
deter others from going there, for even gam- 
blers and other fast men would object to hav- 
ing their money stolen. We left the house, 
and I gave up my money as lost; but I was 
willing to believe that I had purchased a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of wisdom and experience 
with it, and so I had a fair equivalent. 

In the street I found the officer was not dis- 
posed to abandon the case. He had a reputa- 
tion to make in that new land; and perhaps it 
was worth more to him than to me to find the 
money. I was entirely willing that he should 
increase his’credit asa thief-taker by restoring 
my property, and I warmly seconded his en- 
deavors. We watched the lodging-house till 
dinner time, but without seeing any one who 
looked like Lynch. In short, the officer made 
no progress in establishing a title to the posi- 
tion of chief of police when the office should 
be created in the new and growing city. 

I returned to the steamer at the landing, and 
of course my first inquiries were for Mr. Grace- 
wood and his family. To my astonishment 
and grief, not a word had been heard of them. 
Captain Davis had caused a thorough search 
to be made in the town, without obtaining the 
slightest clew to them. I was amazed, and so 
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were others who were interested in the fate of 
the absent ones. It was incredible that any 
calamity had overtaken them by which the 
whole party, had been lost. If the boat had 
been upset, the deck hands at least could have 
saved themselves. 

I forgot all about my money in my anxiety 
for my friends. I could not believe that they 
had been lost; it was too sad and too im- 
probable to be considered, and I rejected the 
supposition. But the mystery weighed heavily 
upon me. The steamer was ready to proceed 
on her voyage, and the passengers were grum- 
bling at the delay; but Captain Davis was un- 
willing to proceed without the absentees. In 
the middle of the afternoon he cast off his 
fasts, when a portion ‘of his passengers, who 
had not paid their fare, threatened to leave 
the boat, and take another which was in‘sight 
above the town. But, instead of continuing 
on his way down the river, he headed her up 
the stream, in order to examine the shores for 
any signs of the lost family. 

I was deeply interested in the fate of Mr. 
Gracewood, his wife and daughter, for they 
were really the only friends I had in the 
world. I had been saved from a burning 
steamer by old Matt Rockwood, and was 
brought up by him in his cabin. I knew 
nothing of my parents, but old Matt had 
been a father to me, and the coming of Mr. 
Gracewood furnished me with a competent in- 
structor in manners, morals, and the various 
branches of learning. After the death of old 
Matt, my good friend had been strangely 
joined by his wife and daugliter, and I had 
lived one season with the family. As the 
winter approached, we had left our home in 
the wilds of the far west, and were now on 
our way to St. Louis. These events all passed 
in review through my mind, as I thought of 
the Gracewoods who had so strangely disap- 
peared. 

Old Matt Rockwood had left a considerable 
sum of money in his chest, which, with the 
profits of our farm and wood-yard, amounted 
to over sixteen hundred dollars, when the ac- 
counts were finally settled. Fifteen hundred 
of this sum was in the keeping of Mr. Grace- 
wood, though I held his note for it, and was 
in no danger of losing it, though he should 
never appear again. But I had no selfish 
thoughts. I was interested only in the safety 
of my friend and his family. The daughter, 
pretty Ella Gracewood, had been my constant 
friend and companion at the settlement. I 
had rescued her from the Indians who had 
captured her, and it would have broken my 
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heart to know that any calamity had over- 
taken her. 

The Fawn went up the river in spite of the 
grumbling of the passengers. We passed the 
steamer coming down the stream; but Cap- 
tain Davis declared that he should be on his 
way to St. Louis before the other boat could 
get away from Leavenworth. Like all other 
western steamboat masters, he said and did 
all he could to get and keep his passengers. 
Extending from the mouth of the stream, 
where our steamer had passed the night, there 
was a cut-off, through which the boat, with 
Mr. Gracewood, had come. The water rushed 
through it like a sluice, and probably by this 
time it is the main channel of the river. 

‘Stop her!” shouted Captain Davis to the 
pilot, as the boat was passing the outlet of 
this cut-off. 

‘* What is it, captain?” I asked, startled by 
the order, and fearful that he had discovered 
some evidence of a disaster. 

‘‘ There is an oar,” said he, pointing to the 
shore. 

I saw the oar, which had washed up on the 
bank of the river. The boat was run up to 
the point, and it was identified as one belong- 
ing to the missing boat. 

“That is something towards it,” said the 
captain, as the oar was examined on board. 
“If they didn’t lose the other one they could 
get along well enough.” 

‘‘Perhaps they did lose the other,” 
gested the. mate. 

“Tt is not very likely they lost both oars,” 
added Captain Davis. 

“Do you suppose the boat upset?” 1 asked, 
with my heart in my mouth. 

“ Certainly not. If it did we should have 
found the boat, or heard from the men. The 
whole party could not have been drowned in 
a narrow place like that,” replied the captain, 
confidently. 

“What do you think has become of them?” 
I continued. 

“Nothing worse than being carried down 
the river could have happened tothem. I’m 
sure of that. It’s absurd to think that three 
men should be lost in a stream not a hundred 
feet wide." Go ahead, pilot!” shouted the 
captain. : 

‘Down stream?” asked the man at the 
wheel. 

““Yes; we shall pick up the party some- 
where below.” 

The Fawn came about, and, to the great 

‘ satisfaction of the growling portion of her 
Passengers, resumed her voyage down the 


sug- 
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river. I did the best I could to convince 
myself that no catastrophe had overtaken my 
friends. When we came to Leavenworth, we 
found that the steamer we had passed — whose 
name was the Daylight— was not there. If 
she had stopped at all, she had not remained 
there more than a few minutes. Captain 
Davis was annoyed at this circumstance, for 
she would take the passengers and freight 
that were waiting at the various points on 
the river below, which would otherwise have 
been taken by the Fawn. I saw him go down 
to the main deck, where the furnaces and 
boilers were located, and in a short time I . 
was conscious that they were crowding the 
boat up to her highest speed. A race had 
commenced, not so much to ascertain which 
of the two boats was the fastest, as to obtain 
the freight and passengers that were awaiting 
transportation at the towns below us. I felt 
no interest in the trial of speed, which at 
another time might have afforded me a pleas- 
ant excitement. .From the hurricane deck I 
watched the shores, to obtain any tidings of 
the missing boat or her passengers. 

At Delaware City the Daylight made a land- 
ing; but the Fawn, to my surprise and chagrin, 
did not stop. It was possible that the Grace- 
woods had been carried down to this point 
in their unmanageable boat, and had landed 
here. ~ 

** Why don’t you make a landing here, Cap- 
tain Davis?” I inquired. 

** Because the Daylight has gone in ahead 
of me, and I shalliget no freight or passengers 
if I don’t keep ahead of her.” 

‘“*But Mr. Gracewood and his family may 
be here.” 

“It is not improbable. 
done all I could for them.” 

‘You might stop.” 

“*T can’t sacrifice the interest of my owners, 
Phil. If the Gracewoods are there, they can 
take passage in the Daylight. They will not 
suffer any great hardship, while my boat may 
lose hundreds of dollars by the delay.” 

“T shall be in misery till I hear from them.” 

‘You need not be. I am sure no serious 
accident has happened to them. I want the 
two men I sent in the boat, but I couldn’t 
stop to get them, even if I knew they were at 
Delaware City. But we shall hear from your 
friends before long. The Daylight will drive 
her wheels hard to keep up with us. I see she 
hasn't much freight, and she will stop at every 
place of any size.” 

“ But if you keep ahead of her all the time, 
how shall we get any news from her?” 


I feel that I have 
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‘* The Fawn is faster than the Daylight, and 
I can afford to let her pass me at any place 
where I can obtain freight enough to make it 
an object. If the Gracewoods are on board of 
her, they will make themselves known as she 
goes by. There will be a good deal of freight 
at Kanzas City, where we shall arrive to-night: 
You will probably find the Daylight there in 
the morning.” 

I was satisfied with the captain's explana- 
tion, and I hoped the morning would justify 
his expectations: We made no landings till 
we reached Kanzas City, about eight o’clock 
in the evening. There was a crowd of pas- 
sengers there, who rushed on board as soon 
as the plank was laid down. The freight was 
immediately taken on board. I was very tired 
after the exertions and excitement of the day 
and of the preceding evening, and I went to 
bed, hoping and expecting to see the Day- 
light at the landing when I awoke 1n the morn- 
ing. I slept very soundly, in spite of the grief 
and anxiety that weighed upon me; and it is 
fortunate that Nature will assert her claim, or 
we might sometimes wear ourselves out with 
fruitless repinings. 

When I came to my consciousness in the 
morning, I discovered that the boat was in 
motion. The monotonous puff of the steam- 


“escape pipes saluted myears. Half dressed, 
I went out upon the gallery of the boat, but I 
could see nothing that looked like Kanzas 
City, or the Daylight. The deck hands had 
been taking in freight when I went to sleep; 
but how long the boat had been in motion I 
could not tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL WANDERS ABOUT ST. LOUIS, 
AND HAS A GLEAM OF HOPE. 


Wwe I had completed my toilet, I has- 
tened to find Captain Davis. I was in- 
dignant at his course in leaving Kanzas City, 
and I felt that he had been guilty of treachery 
to me and to the Gracewoods. I went all over 
the boat, from the wheel-house to the main 
deck; but the captain was notto be seen. The 
engineer, in answer to my inquiry, told me 
Captain Davis had been up till after mid- 
night, and probably had not yet turned out. 

** What time did the boat leave Kanzas 
City?” I asked. 

** About eleven o'clock; possibly it was half 
past eleven.” 

‘Did you see anything of the Daylight?” 

* Not a thing; and you won't see her till we 
have been in St. Louis two or three days,” re- 





plied the engineer. ‘‘She can’t keep up with 
the Fawn. Besides, we are full of freight and 
passengers now, and shall make no long stops 
anywhere.” 

‘¢ That’s mean,” I growled, as I left the en- 
gineer. 

I wanted to cry with vexation; but I had 
made up my mind that it was not manly to 
shed tears. I walked up and down the hur- 
ricane deck till breakfast time. This exercise 
had a tendency to cool my hot blood, and IJ 
considered the situation in a calmer state of 
mind. I could be of no service to the Grace- 
woods, and the father of the family was abun- 
dantly able to take care of them. If I could 
only have been assured of their safety I should 
have been satisfied. 

I went to breakfast; but Captain Davis did 
not appear till most of the passengers had left 
the table. I suspected that he did not wish to 
see me; but that did not prevent me from 
taking a seat at his side, even at the risk of 
spoiling his appetite. 

‘‘- You told me you should not leave Kanzas 
City till the Daylight arrived, Captain Davis,” 
I began. 

‘* Not exactly, Phil. I told you she would 
probably be there in the morning, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

‘““Why did you leave, then, before morn- 
ing?” 

‘¢ Because my passengers were indignant at 
the delay I had already made for your friends.” 

“Tt was mean.” 

*¢ Steady, Phil” 

‘*Tt was mean to serve me such a trick.” 

*¢ You seem to think, Phil, that we run this 
boat signply for your accommodation. You 
are slightly mistaken. I have done more now 
than most captains would have done. How- 
ever, I suppose you feel-bad, and I won't 
blame you for being a little cross.” 

**T didn’t mean to be cross,” I added, rather 
vexed that I had spoken so hastily. ‘I do 
feel bad. I have lost my money, and lost my 
friends.” 

“ And I have done the best I could to help 
you find both.” 

** You have, Captain Davis. Excuse me for 
speaking so hastily.” 

* All right, Phil; but it’s a poor way to 
blame your friends when things go wrong.” 

‘*T know it is. Mr. Gracewood had all my 
money except what I lost, and I haven’t a dol- 
lar left.” 

‘Well, your passage is paid to St. Louis, 
and, when the Fawn arrives there, we will see 
what can be done for you.” 
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“Thank you, sir. You have been very kind 
to me, and I am sorry I said anything out of 
the way.” 

“That’s all right now. I have no doubt 
your friends will come down in the Daylight, 
and then all will be well with you. Keep 
cool, and don’t fret about anything.” 

I tried to follow this advice, but I found it 
very hard work. I talked over all the possi- 
bilities and probabilities with the captain, and 
I was almost convinced that I was worrying 
myself for nothing. We should arrive at St. 
Louis in a couple of days more, and the Day- 
light would soon follow us. I watched the 
ever-changing scene on the shores of the river 
with far less delight than when Ella Grace- 
wood sat at my side. We passed large towns 
and small ones, and I saw the capital of Mis- 
souri, with its State House and other public 
buildings. Early on the morning of the third 
day after leaving Kanzas City we passed into 
the Mississippi. A little later in the day we 
were approaching the great city of St. Louis. 

I gazed, with wonder and astonishment, at 
the vast piles of buildings. I saw the crowds 


of people hurrying to and fro on Front 
Street, which borders the river; and I could 
not help feeling what an insignificant mite I 
was in the mass of humanity. 


At the castle, 
where I was brought up, I was a person of no 
little consequence; but here, if I were to figure 
at all, it must be as a zero. The people on 
board of the Fawn seemed to catch the infec- 
tion of bustling activity, for they began to 
hurry back and forth, collecting their bag- 
gage, and making preparations to land. 

The boat ran up to the levee, and another 
lively scene ensued. Hackmen struggled’ for 
the passengers, and porters and draymen add- 
ed their share to the din. I was bewildered, 
and gazed with my mouth wide open at the 
bustling life before me. In about an hour the 
passengers had all disappeared, and I was al- 
most alone on the boiler deck, from which I 
Viewed the panorama of civilization, so new 
and strange, which was passing before me. 
The drays were carting off the freight which 
we had brought, some of it from the vicinity 
of the Rocky Mountains. The captain had 
told me I might occupy my state-room, and 
take my meals with him in the cabin till the 
arrival of my friends. I had nothing to do 
but wait, and when the scene in the vicinity 
of the Fawn became rather tame, I went on 
shore, The levee for half a mile was flanked 
with steamboats, and im several places the ex- 
citement I had just witnessed was repeated. 

Leaving Front Street, I walked up Market 
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Street, till I came to the Court House. Fol- 
lowing Fourth Street, I halted, absolutely be- 
wildered by the magnificent proportions of 
the Planters’ Hotel, which I believe has since 
been destroyed by fire. But there was no end 
to my amazement, and I will not attempt to 
paint the impressions of a green boy as he 
gazed for the first time upon the elegant pub- 
lic buildings of St. Louis, and at the splendid 
private residences. All day long I wandered 
about the city, with my mouth, as well as my 
eyes and ears, wide open. I gazed at the rich 
displays of dry goods in the shop windows, 
and concluded that the people of the city were 
made of money if they could afford to buy 
such gorgeous apparel. I looked for hours at 
the pictures at the print-sellers’, and.stared at 
the costly equipages in which elegantly-dressed 
ladies were riding. I only returned to the 
steamer when my legs ached so that they 
would hardly sustain the weight of my body. 

In the cabin, at supper, I astonished the 
captain with a glowing account of what I had 
seen, just as though the scene was as new and 
strange to him as to me. The next day I re- 
peated my explorations; but at dinner time I 
examined all the steamers at the levee to 
satisfy myself that the Daylight had not yet 
arrived. I ventured inside of the Planters’ 
Hotel, and some of the public buildings, and 
the interior of them was even more wonderful 
to me than the exterior had been. 

Two days familiarized me in some degree 
with the wonders of the great city, and after 
that I was able to walk through the streets 
with my mouth shut. I felt that I ought to be 
at work. It was time for me to commence my 
new career of existence. In my walks through 
the city, I had stopped frequently to observe 
the work where new buildings were in process 
of erection. After examining the work fora 
while, I came to the conclusion that I had a 
great deal to learn before I could be a carpen- 
ter. However, I intended to make a begin- 
ning as soon as I could. 

“‘The Daylight is just coming in, Phil,” 
said Captain Davis, as I came in to supper 
after the tramps of the second day in the 
city. 

**T am so glad!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Eat your supper, Phil, and I will go with 
you then to the place where she lies.” 

‘*Do you suppose the Gracewoods are on 
board of her?” 

‘IT have no doubt they are; but I should 
not be at all alarmed even if they were not.” 

‘* Why not?” 





“They may have missed the boat; but we 
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won’t guess at anything again. The Daylight 
passed us just as you came on board, and will 
make a landing below.” 

I bolted my supper, and was so excited I 
could not have told whetherI was eating bread 
or shavings. When the captain had finished 
his meal, we hastened down the levee, and 
were soon on board of the Daylight. The 
passengers were just going on shore, and I 
watched the stairs by which they were de- 
scending to the main deck to catch the first 
glimpse of any familiar face. But I was dis- 
appointed; and when the last one came down, 
my heart sank within me. 

Captain Davis ascended to the cabin, and I 
followed, actually trembling with anxiety. We 
found the clerk in his office, at work upon the 
manifest. 

**Did you take on any passengers at Dela- 
ware City?” asked Captain Davis. 

“Yes; a dozen of them.” 

‘« Any by the name of Gracewood?” 

‘*No,” replied the clerk, after he had con- 
sulted the list. 

“ Are you sure, sir?” I asked, unwilling to 
believe the unpleasant statement. 

** Very sure.” 

“ Please to look again,” said I. 

**You must excuse me; I am very busy. 
There is the list; you can examine it for your- 
self.” 

I looked over the names, but that of Grace- 
wood did not occur. 

“They are not here, Phil,” said Captain 
Davis. 

“No, they are not,” I replied, gloomily. 

** We will wait a little while, till the hurry 
is over, and then we may ascertain something 
about your friends.” 

We went out upon the boiler deck, where 
we could overlook everything that transpired. 
The deck hands were landing freight and bag- 
gage, and everybody was hurrying as though 
his life depended upon his celerity. 

“*T shall believe they wéte all drowned if I 
don’t hear something from them soon,” I said. 

“ That is not at all probable, and I shall not 
believe anything of that kind till I have posi- 
tive evidence of it. It is just as easy, anda 
great deal more pleasant, to think everything 
is right with them, instead of wrong, until we 
get the facts.” 

“You haven't the same interest in the mat- 
ter that I have, captain.” 

“That may be; but I don’t believe in mak- 
ing myself miserable about anything on mere 
guess-work. I think it is all right with your 
friends. But I must say, if you don’t hear 
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from them to-day, we must make different ar- 
rangements for you, for my owners intend to 
send the Fawn down to New Orleans with a 
freight which we take on at Alton. We shall 
go up there to-morrow.” 

** What will you do with Mr. Gracewood’s 
goods and baggage?” 

‘Send them to the store-house. There!” 
exclaimed he, suddenly, as he pointed to a 
man who was wheeling a box on shore. 
‘‘That is one of the hands who went with 
the Gracewoods in the small boat. And there 
is the other. We shall soon know what has 
become of your friends.” 

The fact that these two men had come down 
in the Daylight was hopeful, at least, and 
Captain Davis and I hastened down to ques- 
tion them; but the master of the steamer 
would not release thém from their work, and 
we were obliged to wait till the hurry was 
over before we obtained the coveted informa- 
tion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PIERRE AND PIERRETTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY SELMA BORG AND MARIE A. BROWN. 


- (CONTINUED.) 


i iby next day Pierre was up at daybreak. 
His sister, Pierrette, still slept when he 
was already in the street, making heard his 
usual cry, ‘‘Sweep the chimney!” A thick 
fog fell. The sky was gray, dull, as veiled 
with mist as it was pure the evening before. 
Pierre heard steps behind him. It was Jac- 
quot, who did not dare to come nearer. He 
looked downcast and out of sorts. 

“* What is it?” asked Pierre. 

‘‘It is that I have no longer anything — not 
acent. Yesterday, coming out from the spec- 
tacle, I stopped to play.” 

“And you haven’t lost all?” 

“They stole from me, the scamps. But I 
will have my revenge. I will get my money 
again.” “ 

** Believe me, Jacquot; do not return again 
to those bad boys. They have already done 
you too much harm. If you only would work 
more, and not play, you would soon regain the 
lost time.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right; but to work one 
must find something to do, and I have noth- 
ing. Moreover, I took the habit of doing 
nothing; everything tires me; at last I be- 
came too big to climb in the chimneys, and! 
do not know any other business.” 
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“ Listen,” said Pierre. ‘‘ The most urgent 
want is for something to eat to-day. Come 
with me; if we find work for two, I will help 
you, and we will soon push it through. If it 
only offers for one, very well; we will divide.” 

“You are a true friend, you; you have a 
heart of gold,” said Jacquot. ‘I would like to 
resemble you, to have always the strength and 
the will to do right; but I do not know how 
to go to work at it. My good resolutions do 
not last, and I give up to all my inclinations.” 

“It is because you have not accustomed 
yourself to resist: try.” 

A window was opened over their heads; a 
servant cried to them, ‘‘ Ho! little chimney- 
sweeps; come this way.” They went into a 
hotel, and stepped up into the second story. 
“TIsn’t it good that you should happen to go 
by?” said aservant. ‘The chimney took fire 
yesterday, and is going out this morning: 
master charged me to have it swept before he 
came in.” While speaking, she brought them 
into the study of a physician, and advised 
them to go to work quickly. The flue was 
narrow. Pierre, being the smaller, prepared 
to mount. He took off his vest, while his 
companion went to find a cloth to stop the 
chimney, and hinder the soot from soiling the 
furniture. These preparations ended, Pierre 
crept under the cloth, Jacquot lending him his 
back for support; he made a spring, and be- 
gan to climb and to scratch up to the top, 
from whence he began to sing, in a hoarse 
voice, the little song from the country of Au- 
vergne. When he descended, Jacquot was no 
longer in the room; but he came back after a 
while with the servant, who carried a brush 
and a pail to take up the soot. 

Pierre wanted to put it in his bag, but Jac- 
quot said that it was useless. He helped the 
servant to clean the hearth. She would not 
give them more than ten sous. Pierre said 
that the chimney was high and difficult, and 
that it certainly deserved twelve, but Jacquot 
showed himself more accommodating; one 
would have said that he was in a hurry to 
finish up and be gone. 

When they were again in the street he gave 
the ten sous to Pierre, who insisted upon di- 
viding. ‘‘ No, no,” said Jacquot, with an un- 
quiet and troubled air; ‘‘keep it all.” And 
after taking a few steps in the same direction 
as his comrade, he quitted him abruptly. 

Pierre understood nothing of this sudden 
departure. But, accustomed to see Jacquot 
tired of his company very quickly, it did not 
astonish him, and he pursued his way. Arriv- 
ing at a stand where books were exposed for 
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sale, he stopped to look at them. He thought 
of Pierrette, of the desire he had to give her 
some beautiful story for her New Year's gift. 
One volume especially pleased him; he bought 
it, and prepared to pay for it with the ten sous 
which he had just earned, when a noise and a 
rumor, which suddenly spread through the 
street, drew his attention. They cried ‘‘ Thief, 
thief!” and several persons came rugning 
towards him; but he saw no one trying to 
escape, or who showed fear. 

**It is he, it is he!” cried a woman; * there 
he is, stop him! it is the little chimney- 
sweep.” 

At this moment Pierre felt himself grasped 
rudely by the collar; the passers-by stopped; 
a crowd collected; a man thrust his fist under 
his nose. ‘‘Ah, it is you, then, blackguard, 
who manage to come into the houses to steal, 
and make the suspicions fall upon honest 
people.” 

‘“*Me? I have not stolen!” said Pierre, 
with indignation. , 

‘‘ And who, then, should have taken the 
piece of twenty francs — the beautiful. gold 
piece, all new, which lay on Mr. ——’s bu- 
reau? Should it be I, by chance? Would 
you dare to say it, little serpent?” cried a wo- 
man, whom Pierre recognized as the person 
of the house which he had just left. 

‘* Let him be searched,” said a voice. 

“Yes, yes; search him!” repeated the 
crowd. 

The porter who accompanied the servant 
took it upon himself to take off Pierre's vest; 
but he offered so firm a resistance, that the 
man, despairing of success, called to his aid 
one of the by-standers. 

Pierre turned pale. ‘* Wait,” said he; ‘“y 
will take it off myself.” 

‘* We will save you the trouble. Here 
goes!” and in speaking the man tore the vest 
off of him, searched in one pocket, then in the 
other, and drew forth a little paper, tore it 
open, and displayed, with an air of triumph, 
a piece of gold. 

A shudder ran through the crowd of spec- 
tators, followed by a confused murmur of 
voices. ‘‘ See the little liar! The thief! It 
is an indignity when they say that these Au- 
vergnats are honest people! _He must be put 
in jail.” 

** No; to the commissaire of police first.” 

** Yes, yes! on this side.” 

‘* He is not more than twelve years old, and 
he is ripe for the gallows!” said an old wo- 
man. 

‘* Hope he has neither father nor mother,” 
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replied another,” for that is enough to.whiten 
their hair and break their hearts with shame.” 

At these cruel words, and the stream of in- 
sults which flowed around him, Pierre offered 
neither defence nor response: he remained 
immovable; only his chest heaved, and his 
face flushed, with an expression of deep pain; 
but he wept not. 

Hie persecutors pushed him by the shoul- 
ders. “Get along! Go ahead, jail-bird!” 

The day was long and sad for Pierrette. 
She looked in vain for her brother in all the 
places where they had been accustomed to 
meet each other. By the evening her fears 
had greatly increased, but she hoped still. 
He might have found work which detained 
him. Once in the loft where she slept, she 
threw herself on her knees and prayed God 
in the bitterness of her heart; then she sat 
down on the edge of her straw mattress, lis- 
tening to the smallest sound, and starting at 
every footstep. Yet the hours struck, one 
after the other; the night passed away, and 
no one came. Jacquot, also, had not appeared 
again. From the early morning Pierrette be- 
gan to run through the streets. If she sawa 
group of chimney-sweeps afar off, she ran to 
ask if Pierre was not there. But Pierre was 
nowhere to be found. Tired out, and full of 
grief, exhausted through fatigue and want of 
food, — for she had scarcely eaten for two days, 
— she stopped the third morning near two lit- 
tle Auvergne boys, who were playing with mar- 
bles on the sidewalk, and said to them, ‘‘ Have 
you seen Pierre?” It was the twentieth time 
that she had asked the question without ob- 
taining other answer than, ‘‘No;” or, ‘*We 
do not know who Pierre is.” This time one 
of the children replied, “Pierre? That one 
who lives at Father Bourry’s — the little one 
whois always with you?” 

“Yes,” said Pierrette ; ‘‘ have you seen him ?” 

** Certainly we have seen him. — It is your 
turn, Charles; throw your marble.” 

**When? O, tell me, when?” said Pierrette, 
with a trembling voice. 

“Well, it is not long since. — There, that 
was a good one; a little more, and I would 
have gained.” 

“What day did you see my brother?” 
begged Pierrette. 

‘Your brother? It is your brother. 


Say, 
Charles, were you not with me? It was ‘edie 
there at Pont Neuf. They were two — Jac- 
quot and he.” 

** Was it yesterday?” 

**Yesterday — yes — yesterday morning. 
— Won! give me the penny.” 
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** Will you have your revenge, Charles?” 

** You are quite sure that it was yesterday 
morning?” asked Pierrette. 

“No, no; wait a minute! — Did F say yes- 
terday ‘morning? It was day before yester+ 
day. — Wait; let me think. —I had just 
swept the chimney at No. 11; and when I 
asked ty New Year's gift of the family, they 
answered me this way: ‘There is but one 
New Year’s day; you are too late!’ So it 
was the day after New Year's.” 

“Tt is three days,” said Pierrette; “three 
days that we have not seen him.” 

** Perhaps he has fallen down a chimney,” 
said the boy; ‘‘that is all that is needed to 
break a leg and be carried off to the hospital; 
that happens every day.” 

*¢ Some have been killed on the spot,” added 
the one who had first spoken; ‘‘so you must 
not worry if it’s nothing worse than a broken 
leg.” 

Pierrette did not answer; she felt herself 
give out. The idea that an accident serious, 
perhaps fatal, could have happened to her 
brother, had, in fact, come to her in moments 
of terrible anxiety, but she had pushed it 
back with all her strength. She had im- 
plored God with so much fervor to spare her 
from this trial, that this had assured her; and 
now, when one spoke to her about it as about 
a possible and ordinary thing, it seemed to 
her that the misfortune was certain — that 
Pierre was'sick or dead. Her limbs gave 
way, she tried to lean against the wall, but 
she sank to the earth and lost consciousness. 
A penetrating odor rose to her head. She 
looked around; objects swam before her eyes, 
and the ground upon which she lay moved 
and turned. She closed her eyes quickly, in — 
order to get rid of this unpleasant sensation. 


‘Some one lifted a glass to her lips, and a mild 


voice said to her, “Try to drink, my child.” 
At the end of a moment her strength came 
back to her a little. ‘‘I am better, almost 
well,” said she; and she tried to lift herself 
and take some steps: the young lady who 
sustained her wanted to take her to her 
house, quite near by. Pierrette followed her 
mechanically; all her thoughts were with 
Pierre. 

**I] am sure that you have not eaten since 
yesterday, my poor child,” said the lady, 
‘* your pulse is so: weak.” 

**O, Iam not hungry,” said Pierrette. 

One served her bread and soup, of which 
she foreed herself to swallow some mouthfuls 
by way of obedience, when an old gentleman 
walked: into the room, and said; in a brusque 
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tone to the young lady, who seemed to be his 
daughter, ‘‘ Who do you bring us. there? yet 
some new protégé, some vagabond? One of 
those little blackguards of chimney-sweeps, 
who spend their time in begging, and after- 
wards play push-pin?” 

‘“‘He did not beg, father,” said the young 
lady, warmly, shutting the door so that Pier- 
rette should not hear them;. ‘I found. him 
fainted away on the sidewalk, and you would 
have had mercy with him, as I had.” 


“All make believe; nothing else. I give 


charity to the blind, to the aged,-to all who 
cannot work, but not to children who wed/ not 
It is to put them on the road to idle- 
I have told you so a hundred 


work. 
ness and vice. 
times.” 

“TI should be much mistaken in physiogno- 
my, or this one is an-hopest child.” 

The door opened timidly, and Pierrette ap- 
peared. ‘‘I am going away, madame. Iam 
much obliged for your goodness,” said she. 

The lady approached, and put in her hand 
a piece of twenty sous. Pierrette looked at 
the money, blushed, and remained on the 
same spot, her hand open. 

“It is fot you,” said the lady. 

But I have doné nothing to earn that 
money.” 

““T give it to you.” 

Pierrette was silent a moment. ‘I should 
prefer to earn it,” said she, ‘‘ if you would 
permit me to do something for you.” 

The old gentleman, who was reading a pa- 
per, raised his head, regarded the child, and 
said to her, ‘‘Come nearer, little one; how 
old are you, and what is your name?” 

“Tam ten years old, and my name is Pier- 
rette.” 

“‘ Pierrette? but that is the name of a girl.” 

‘* Well, I am Pierre’s sister,” said the little 
girl, timidly. 

** Who is Pierre?”’ 

The child did not answer, and burst into 
tears. It was with much trouble and through 
much sobbing that the poor Pierrette snc- 
ceeded in making herself understood to the 
old gentleman and the kind young lady; that 
Pierre, her brother, was a little chimney- 
sweep, like her; that they had never left each 
other, and that they loved each other so 
much; and that for three days Pierre had not 
been home, and had not been seen; and who 
could tell what had happened? 

The'old gentleman shook his head, blew his 


nose twice, took a pinch of snuff, and’ said, : 


‘* Perhaps some quarrel, the company. of bad 
boys, who :have drawn him into difficulty, and 
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@ patrol that may have locked him up forthe 
night.” ‘ 

**O, nol” said Pierrette with energy. ‘‘In 
a whole year he has not come in once later 
than eight o’clock. Some accident has hap- 
pened to him, that is sure.” 

** Then it is best to look into the hospitals,” 
said the old gentleman. 

He opened his secretary, wrote a letter, 
sealed it, and gave it to Pierrette. -‘* You 
wanted to earn your money, my child; here is 
a eommission for you; carry that to its ad- 
dress. I will inform myself, on my part, and 
you will come back the day after to-morrow, 
till we have had some news of Pierre. That 
must be a smart boy, to judge from you.” 

**O, so smart, sir! so good!” Pierrette 
clasped her hands, and the tears began to 
flow. 

“* Come, dear child, do not grieve,’’ said the 
lady; ‘‘ we will find him.” 

** May God hear you, madame!” and Pier: 
rette set off, taking with her the twenty sous 
and the letter. She made her way rapidly. 
It seemed to her that an enormous weight had 
been lifted from her heart. She again found 
courage to work; she slept a little that night, 
and the next day at eight o’clock she was at 
the house of her protectors. It was too early; 
they could not yet have had any news. She 
was. obliged to come back the day after to- 
morrow; then the next day; and again sev- 
eral days. Alas! all the answers had come, 
all the searches had been made, and one knew 
nothing, found nothing. 

Pierrette had compelled herself to live as 
before; working to get bread to sustain her 
strength, without a glimpse of joy, without a 
moment of ease. When her day was ended, 
when the night approached, she remained 
sadly seated upon a curbstone at a street cor- 
ner, thinking that it was the time when Pierre 
counted with her the earnings of the day; the 
hour when they spoke together of home, of 
their grandmother, of God, who certainly 
would bless them and protect them, poor, 
poor orphans! And when she awoke from 
this trarice, and when she felt herself alone, 
alone in the world, her heart was so op- 
pressed that she had trouble to regain her 
wretched pallet. 

One evening she had a glimpse of a young 
boy at some distance .from her, whose manr 
ner, form, walk, reminded her suddenly of 
Jacquot. She hastened her steps; and when 
she was quite near him, she pronounced: his 
name in a low tone. He turned; looked at 
her,.and began'to'run. Pierrette ran too})/but 
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he went faster than she; sometimes he slack- 
ened his pace as if to wait for her; and when 
she advanced he ran away again. He dipped 
into the narrow and muddy streets of the city; 
she followed him, did not lose him an instant 
from view. Finally, they were all alone ina 
little, crooked street, which, in the pale light 
of a street lamp, looked more gloomy still. 
There Jacquot turned, for a time, and stopped. 
Pierrette had but a few steps to take to reach 
him, when all at once he disappeared. She 
was sure that she had seen him there; it was 
but a minute ago. She looked on all sides — 
nobody; but there was a dark place, a sink- 
ing in the wall; and at the bottom of this 
sunken spot she discovered a door, narrow 
and low. She pushed the door, which yield- 
ed, fell back, and shut itself after her. She 
found herself in complete obscurity. She 
advanced her foot; she felt steps which de- 
seended; it was like a stairto acave. What 
should she do? Where was she? Was jit 
surely here that Jacquot had entered? She 
listened attentively; she thought she heard 
breathing. 

**O, Jacquot,” said she, clasping her hands, 
“if it is you who are there, speak; speak to 
me, Jacquot.” 

‘*Hush!” said a voice; ‘do not call me any 
longer Jacquot, but Antoine.” 

“Antoine, Jacquot; just as you please — 
But Pierre! Tell me where Pierre is!” 

* You do not know it? By Heaven! He is 
in prison.” 

“In prison?” repeated Pierrette; “and 
how? Why have they put him in prison?” 

Jacquot did not answer. 

**T want you to tell me; why is he in pris- 
on — do you hear?” said she. 

‘*For having stolen.” 

“He?” said Pierrette. ‘No; it’s false! 
You want to frighten me, Jacquot.” 

“T tell you that they have arrested him for 
stealing.” 

‘* But it is a lie, a slander! You know very 
well that it is not true, Jacquot; you know 
very well that that is not possible.” 

“ And if I knew it, have I anything to do 
with it?” 

© O,” cried Pierrette ; ‘‘ accuse him for steal- 
ing — he who would die of hunger with the 
bread of others before him, rather than to 
take a morsel of it.” 

‘Yes, it was his mania,” murmured Jac- 
quot. 

‘* What is to be done?” asked Pierrette. 

** My soul, I do not know.” 

“If I should go and find the judges, and 





say to them that they are mistaken, that 
Pierre has never taken a sou from anybody?” 

*“*Bah! the judges would listen to you beau- 
tifully!” 

*©O, Jacquot, my good Jacquot, help me! 
Perhaps in seeking well we can find means to 
draw him from there.” And Pierrette pressed 
Jacquot’s hands in hers, and Jacquot felt her 
warm tears fall upon them. 

‘*A means? I do not scarcely see any; 
must have time to think of it, to speak of it 
to friends.” 

‘* But if he was judged,” said Pierrette, ‘if 
it was too late?”’ 

*¢O, one does not go so quick as all that in 
the courts; however, that might not be de- 
layed. Listen, Pierrette; come to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘* Yes,” said Pierrette, ‘“‘ to-morrow evening 
I will come back.” 

“No, it is not here that you must come. I 
am willing to expose myself to draw a fellow- 
countryman out of trouble, but I will not be 
pinched in my turn.” 

‘¢ Where shall I go?” asked Pierrette. 

‘¢Near the water, under the arch of Pont 
Neuf, to-morrow, at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing.” ; 

‘*T will be there. I shall have news of 
Pierre. Is it not so?” ‘ 4 

At this moment some one knocked lightly 
three times upon the door. Jacquot put his 
hand over Pierrette’s mouth, pushed her 
against the wall, placed himself before her, 
and opened the door. A man entered, stoop- 


ing. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


BY E. D. W. HATCH. 


tid the pleasant summer days in the country, 
groups of children often stand and watch 
the small yellow butterflies darting about in 
the bright sunshine around the little pools of 
water by the wayside. These favorite butter- 
flies seem to be of more social habit than most 
others, being together in great numbers. The 
children who watch them often puzzle their 
childish brains and speculate curiously as to 
where the butterflies come from, why they 
disappear from May to August, and are then 
again apparently as plenty as ever. 

Some children are as easily satisfied as a 
little fellow at my elbow, who just interrupted 
me to say, ‘I asked grandpa, where did the 
snow-birds go when the snow was gone away, 
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and he said they go where there és snow;” 
and the answer sufficed; but the mere in- 
quisitive little ones will hardly be satisfied 
with such an answer as this, and for them I 
write. 

Know, then, my dear young friends, that a 
butterfly was not always a butterfly, but before 
it arrives at so elegant an appearance must be 
a caterpillar; that this order of insects, called 
by Linnzeus Lepidoptera, meaning insects with 
scaly wings, must undergo three complete 
transformations, or changes of form and con- 
dition. They leave the egg in the larva or 
caterpillar state, —larva is a Latin word, sig- 
nifying mask, — and in this state the butterfly 
is truly hidden or masked; for who that was 
not already informed would ever imagine one 
of these ugly caterpillars turning into a beauti- 
ful butterfly ! - 

Next we have the pupa, or chrysalis state — 
this word Jufa from the fancied resemblance 
to an infant bound like a mummy in swad- 
dling clothes; and lastly the perfect form, 
called ‘mago, because the mask is here thrown 
off—the insect is hidden no longer, but be- 
comes a perfect image of its species. 

Counting the egg one, we have four states 
or transitions, though we only consider the 
three, as it is not necessary to describe the 
egg further than to say, that, with wonderful 
instinct, they are always laid where the young, 
when hatched, can find plenty of suitable nour- 
ishment. 

Caterpillars differ as much in their appear- 
ance as butterflies and moths, and well deserve 
the attention of the curious; they differ in 
size, in shape, color, number of legs, horns or 
hornless, hairy, naked, &c. 

There is a class of caterpillars called 
geometers. Their name comes from their 
curious mode of locomotion, or getting over 
the ground and other surfaces. They are 
sometimes called loopers, or surveyors, and 
their common name is measuring worm. In 
order to crawl they must loop or arch up their 
hodies with every step. This is on account 
of the space between their legs, and there 
being no points between to support the body. 
As they go, they spin from some internal 
source a cord or small thread, which they 
leave behind them, drawing it aleng with 
each step. In case of a fall, or a wish to let 
themselves down from one place to another, 
this cord or thread is strong enough to sustain 
them. This cord has been often compared to 
& surveyor’s chain, measuring the ground at 
equal distances. 

Acommon and harmless superstition pre- 
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dicts a new suit of clothes for the person upon 
whom they may chance to drop or crawl. 

This caterpillar will sometimes support ‘it- 
self for hours by means of its hind legs; and, 
stiff and motionless, so nearly resembles the 
twigs of a tree that the closest observers, and 
even the birds, are often deceived. 

This caterpillar belongs to moths of middle 
size, whose bodies are slender, wings large 
and thin, often of a dark color, very showily 
marked. They fly mostly after sundown, and 
in the night. Very few moths are partial to 
sunshine, while butterflies fly only in the day 
time. 

There is another noticeable distinction be- 
tween butterflies and moths when resting; the 
wings of the first named stand straight up, 
back to back; when moths rest, their wings 
lie slanting, like the roof of a house, the upper 
ones covering the lower ones. F 

A few years ago it was thought that the dust 
on the wings of the butterfly was formed of 
very small, minute feathers; but a French 
writer, Réaumur, shows that it is composed 
of little scales, overlapping each other, of dif- 
ferent shapes, mostly pointed, or rather cleft 
like the divisions of the flower of a pink, 
varying much in shape and size, some of 
them reflecting the most beautiful colors. 

There is a great variety of caterpillars with 
which we are all familiar, from the large ones 
we find in the kitchen garden, on different 
plants, to the common hairy ones which we 
so often sweep off the door-sill and porch, or 
gently push aside with our foot from the path. 

It is said that every kind of larva has its 
own particular food. They live chiefly upon 
plants, though, as we are all aware, there are 
a great many moths who live upon woollen 
goods, carpets, stuffed cushions, furs, and the 
like, leather, and fatty substances. 

A curious thing about caterpillars is, that 
they change their skins many times during 
their lives— not only their skin, but their 
entire case, the cast-off skin looking like a 
complete caterpillar, showing the hairs, the 
legs, the hard part of the head, the teeth, and 
every peculiarity about it. 

When the skin has become faded-looking 
and dry, and other things show that the time 
for shedding its coat has come, the dry skin 
splits on the back; and, with a wriggling sys- 
tem of its own, in less than a minute the old 
skin is off, and the bright, new dress under- 
neath makes its appearance. 

To this order (LeJidofiera) belongs the 
silkeworm. No doubt you have seen this 
worm, and will agree with me in thinking. it 
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particularly ugly, the large and curiously- 
shaped head being its chief ugliness. But 
the product of this little worm has always 
been the admiration, delight, and desire of 
the world. 

In the time of Alexander the value of silk 
in Greece was literally its own weight in gold. 

The silk-worm moth (Bombyx Mor?) is not 
very large, has whitish wings, sometimes 
tinged with gray, and is a heavy-looking in- 
séct, scarcely using its wings; it is said that 
being domesticated has probably changed its 
habits in this respect. The silk-worm moth 
lays from three hundred to seven hundred 
eggs in about three days. 

Silk was first manufactured in China; and 
it was forbidden, under pain of death, to ex- 
port from China the silk-worm’s eggs, or to 
furnish any information as to how silk was 
manufactured. The manufactured article 
alone was allowed to be sold. 

Silk was unknown to the Romans before 
Julius Cesar. He madé a wonderful display 
upon a great show day, at the Colosseum, 
of the gladiatorial combat, by covering a tent 
with a magnificent piece of Oriental silk. Al- 
though so terribly expensive, as soon as known, 
great use was made of it all through Europe. 
Gentlemen wore silk cloaks, and were very 
lavish in their expenditure and display of the 
expensive material. 

About the year 550 after Christ, two monks, 
who had been in China endeavoring to make 
converts to their faith, and who while there 
had closely observed and become familiar with 
the mysteries of making silk, procured in 
India the eggs of the silk-worm moth; they 
hid them in their hollow canes. Two years 
afterwards they entered Constantinople with 
their precious treasure. 

The larva were fed upon mulberry leaves. 
The monks gave instruction in the art of rais- 
ing the worms and manufacturing the silk; and 
the people were very successful in the whole 
matter. Plantations of mulberry trees were 
made all over the Eastern Empire. South- 
ern Greece entered into this new business very 
largely; and it is said that this was when 
Peloponnesus \ost its old name, and was called 
Morea, from the Latin morus, meaning mul- 
berry. 

In the beginning of the eighth céntury the 
Arabs introduced the silk-worm into Spain. 
It was not, however, until after the twelfth 
century that sericulture, as the manufacture of 
silk is called, really spread through Europe. 

Take this humble little worm out of exist- 
ence, and what a loss, for purposes of dress, of 
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trimmings, of séwing-silk, ribbons, &c., there 
would be! Think how universally, in every 
shape, silk is used, and imagine how hard it 
would be to obtain a substitute. 

Efforts have been made to make silk di- 
rectly, without being obliged to wait for the 
cocoons (the silk-worm’s chrysalis state), by 
dissecting the worm, observing its  silk- 
producing organs, and taking the matter of 
which the silk was formed from the body; but 
it was impossible. Then attempts were made 
to produce silk directly from the mulberry 
leaf; but this, too, was a failure. The silk is 
only, thus far, to be obtained as Dame Nature 
has provided. 


PRUDY’S LEOTURE. 


UR’ full-page illustration this week is an- 

other of the new series of pictures by 
Miss E. A. Greene for the holiday edition of 
“‘Dotty Dimple Stories.” This drawing is 
illustrative of a scene in ‘Dotty at Play,” 
after Dotty’s return home from playing tru- 
ant, after considerable had been said by her 
parents about keeping bad company. 

To make sure the lesson would not be for- 
gotten, Prudy read her little sister a private 
lecture. She had written it that afternoon 
with carmine ink, on the nicest of tinted pa- 
per. Dotty received it very humbly, and laid 
it away in the rosewood box with her precious 
things. 

Prupy’s LECTURE. 

‘*We must keep good company, Dotty, or 
not any at all. This is-a fact. 

‘¢ Even an apple is known by the company 
it keeps. Grandpa Parlin says if you put 
apples in a potato bin, they won’t taste like 
apples — they'll taste like potatoes. 

‘Sometimes I think, Dotty, you'd be as 
good and nice as a summer-sweeting, if you 
wouldn’t play with naughty children, like 
Lina Rosenberg; but if you do, you'll be like 
a potato, as true as you live. 

“ Finis.” 

— AN ancient writer says, that ‘‘a man 
who wants plenty to do had better procure a 
wife and a'ship; for there are no two things 
can give him mote business in the world, es- 
pecially whén Ke begins to rig them; for these 
two things are never rigged enough, and there 
is rio end to the fondness they have for it.” 
This was written two thousand years’ ago. 
What would he say now, if he should walk 
through our New England cities, some stinny 
day; and see the dress of our little girls! 
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DigecTions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





CHARLES DIOKENS. 
BY REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 


CANNOT close until I have al- 

luded to him who so lately died 
Tacross the sea. While *aLL the 
pulpits of the land were speaking, 
this was silent, because I felt that 
BETTER WoRDs«than I might speak 
would tell how 7AMERICA mourned 
*®apove his bier. But since a divis- 
ion of utterance has occurred, and 
lest my silence would be misunder- 
stood, I speak. I Jorn No DISPUTE 
above Charles Dickens’s grave 
touching his PERSONAL HABITS, his 
ERRORS, or his THEOLOGICAL VIEWS. 
The circumstances and conditions 
of his life were TOO UNLIKE mine 
for me to be his yupcs. That the 
man LOVED HIS *FELLOW-MEN I 
KNow; that he loved his Gop I 
hope, and have faith to BELIEVE. 
In thought I stand uncovered beside 
the °*roms in which his body sleeps, 
in silent sadness that so SWEET and 
GENTLE a SPIRIT is taken from the 
‘EARTH. In reverent gratitude I 
§*rHANK the Lord that He did bless 
mankind with the birth of such a 


== mind. I ®*rHanK Him as for a bless~ 


ing vouchsafed to me personally. I 
feel that I am a BETTER MAN than 
I should have been had no Charles 
Dickens lived. Mor&z THAN ONCE 
has he lightened my burdens by his 


= words; MORE THAN ONCE warmed 


my heart towards man; MORE THAN 
ONCE assisted me to hate hypocrisy 
and detest wrong. Did ALL OTHER 
HANDS bring THORNS, MINE should 
bring the SWEETEST ROSE of ALL 
the FIELDs and plant it on his grave. 

Where else in *ALL THE PAGES of 
our MOTHER TONGUE as in his works 
can you find HUMOR SO REFINED, 
WIT SO KEEN, yet so free from 
coarseness that a ’MOTHER might 
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read it to her children before they say, their 
prayers? Where will you find a 7waRMER 
HEART, 2 7FREER HAND, a °*SPIRIT MORE GEN- 
EROUS to confess an error or a wrong? NEv- 
ERMORE will the bells ring at Christmas Eve 
but that to me a note of sadness will mingle 
with their chimes. For he who taught the 
*woRLD the lesson of the festival, who, using 
it as a text, preached as no pulpit ever 
preached a sermon of CHARITY and LOVE — 
the hand that touched the ’BELLS of Eng- 
land and made the *"WHOLE WORLD MELODI- 
ous with Christian chimes, is coLp and 
MOTIONLESS FOREVER. *FAREWELL, gentle 
spirit! Thou wast not perfect until now. 
Thou didst have thy passions and thy share 
of human errors, but death has freed thee. 
%+THou art NO LONGER trammelled. Thou 
art DELIVERED out of bondage, and thy freed 
spirit WALKS in GLORY. Though dead, thou 
SPEAKEST. Thy voice is *UNIVERSAL in its 
reach. The AGEs will by thy audience. Thy 
™meMoRY will be as. a GROWING WREATH 
‘apove thy grave. It will take root in the 
soil that covers thee, and with the years re- 
new ITs biossoms and its leaves perennially. 





LEARN OR BURN. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


O away from the light, little miller; 
*Twill singe your beautiful wings; 
I know it is bright, and a glorious sight; 
But it isn’t quite right, little miller, 
To play with such dangerous things! 


You must look and not touch, little miller; 
You don’t see the careful old birds 
Get a scorch or a smutch by driving at such; 
The peril’s too much, little miller; 
Ah, pretty, beware of my words! 


Your mother is gone, little miller; 

She was lost in a terrible fire; 
She thought it a star with its portal ajar; 
But it wasn’t so far! Little miller, 

With pity I saw her expire! 


Unheeded advice, little miller; 
No flame-withered wing will return; 
Fair warning’s not twice overlooked by the 
wise; 
Yow’ve paid your own price, little miller, 
To learn that a fire will burn! 


—_—____— 


——— WHEN angry, count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, count a hundred. 
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ANSWERS. 


419. (Specs) (bee) (leaves in 4 =IV.) (G) 

I (la) N (C) (E) (comma) (tea) (teas) (A) N 

(D) (D) (E) (F) I (nest) (he) (1000 =M in 

A) (G) OO (D) (A) (cross) (tie) C — Specs 

believes in vigilance committees, and defines 

them in a good acrostic. 420. Stowe. 421. 

Phelps. 422. Larcom. 423. Leslie. 424. — 
r 

A 

AR 

THE 

A 

AR 


HA 

ENA 
ATKE 
‘Te 

E 

425. Minerva. 426. (Bale) (E's) — Balize. 
427. 1. Plato. 2. Inverness. 3. Naples. 4. 
Delhi. 5. Arabia. 6. Rouen — Pinpar, Os- 
SIAN. 428. (Tusk) (a loose A) — Tuscaloosa. 
429. 1. Lyons. 2. Rouen. 3. Flint. 4. An- 
dre. 5. Eagle — Loire, Seine. 430. (On E 
G) (A) — Onega. 431. (B o’er do) — Bor- 
deaux. 432. Reprehensible. 433. Assimila- 
tion. 434. Protuberant. 435. Constipation. 


Resus. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


437. What river, by the addition of two let- 
ters, is made a Yankee? 438. A person ex- 
pressing fondness for a certain color, would 
name what part of Europe? 439. What west- 
ern town is like pictures on church windows, 
and why? 440. What river is like a whale? 
441. What western town occupies a dangerous 
position? 442. The name of what river ex- 
presses its condition? HorArTIo. 





Dovste Acrostic. 


The initials are indigenous to my finals: — 

443- 1. A disease. 2. A difficulty, 3. A 
rule. 4. An exciting game. 5. The land of 
the free. 6. A fortress. 7. A country of 
Europe. TEMPEsT. 


LocGoGripn. 


445. Complete, I am a useful covering fora 
roof; behead me, and I am the result of the 
want of punctuality; again, and I am what 
you should have done at a meal; now trans- 
pose me, and leave a favorite drink. 

LEONIDAs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


CHARADE. 


447. Aman, characterized by my third, pos- 
sessed my whole in a stiffened state; and 
feeling my second, he fell from and was 
crushed to death by my first. 

Snort & SwEEtT. 


REBus. 


448. 


- RUSTicue 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


449. An Eastern fairy; on an equality; ces- 
sation of action; a preposition. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
id 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Epiror 

oF OLIVER OPTIc’s. MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Uncas says, ‘‘ Enclosed please find,” &c.; 
but we did not find anything enclosed! Where 
is it? — Hedwig discovers this difference be- 
tween the planet Venus and a policeman: one 
is a star of the night, while the other is a 
knight of the star! — It makes us feel a little 
sad to have a letter signed ‘‘ Poor Boy,” and 
to find that the writer is bound out for three 
years; has to work from half past four in the 
morning till eight at night. What do some 


of Our Boys and Girls think of that? and yet 
he writes cheerfully, and says that he finds 
out the answers to the puzzles when he is in 
the field at work. 

The request of W. E. Myers is attended to. 


— Here comes a letter with two postscripts! 
just two too many, unless there is something 
very important to say that was omitted in its 
proper place. Write carefully, say what you 
want to say, and then close: this will do for 
a general rule; the exceptions will allow of 
postscripts. — Leo’s rebus was good, but the 
grammar was a little out of order. — The kind 
invitation of our friend Gillis was, for some 
reason, delayed on its passage, and came too 
late for Oliver Optic’s acceptance; it will be 
preserved for his return. 

C.R. B., 162 Nesbitt Street, Newark, N. J., 
wants to see some specimen copies of papers 
published by boys. Who will accommodate 
him?— Royal Ralph’s geographical is under 
the microscope; the other is too easy. — We 
hope to have favorable answers to all. the 
questions put by Schola. — Capt. Joe makes a 
plain statement of his case in his last letter, 
and we are satisfied that he is all right. His 
No. 1 is on file for use. — Sarah U. Ga Nun’s 
answers are all right. — Shakespeare’s patri- 
otic rebus is rather easy. 

We are glad to welcome Leon to our family 
circle; his puzzles are good, but not difficult 
enough. — T. T. & C. N. send us some inge- 
nious head work, but we fear that it weuld be 
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read quicker than they are aware. — Another 
of Ariel’s good ones. — And here is sad news! 
Herbert —so well known to Our Boys and 
Girls — Herbert F. Robinson is no more. We 
have received a long obituary notice of his 
death, in which he is spoken of in terms of 
warm esteem ; and certainly we all shal] deep- 
ly sympathize with his afflicted friends. We 
have received so many letters from him, that 
he seemed like a personal friend. Thus does 
death break in upon our pleasant circle, and 
may none of us be unprepared when the sum- 
mons comes. Do the Boys and Girls remem- 
ber the closing lines of Bryant’s Thanatopsis? 
If not, find them, and treasure them in your 
memory. We must quote a paragraph from 
the obituary notice of Herbert. ‘‘He was a 
member of the graduating class of this year, 
at the head of which he stood, and it was his 
purpose to enter on a collegiate course. He 
had already written the parting hymn to be 
sung at the close of the term, and was prom- 
inently connected with the concluding annual 
exercises. He was possessed of talents which 
gave promise of a brilliant career in life.” 

The *‘compliments of the Irving Literary 
Society” merit our praise and our thanks; 
but as to attending the ‘‘ anniversary,” as 
would be our delight, why, dear fellows, 
what would become of the Magazine in the 
mean time? — Specs, alias Betts, will please 
take notice that his last (corrected) rebus is 
A. — Bostet’s head work will be used, and we 
are glad he thinks the letter bag ‘well as 
usual, I thank you.” — Little John need not 
be afraid of surprising us with clubs; we can 
be surprised in that way all day, and feel the 
better for it; his head work is good for first 
attempt, but the second will be better. 

N. A. Godfrey's address is Box 139, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., and not 159, as wrongly printed a 
short time ago. He wants to learn about 
birds’ eggs. — Short & Sweet deserve praise 
and print for their handsome writing, and 
they shall have both.—D. State wants to 
hear from dealers in stamps; they will please 
answer through the Letter Bag. — Fiddlestick 
is heard from. — Silver Wing's letter and re- 
bus are acceptable. — Perhaps some of our 
readers may recollect that ‘‘ Sam Slick ’’ used 
to relieve General Jackson of hand-shaking 
by standing behind him and dexterously use- 
ing his own hand with the crowd, so that they 
supposed they shook old Responsibility’s dex- 
ter digits; and so we will do our best to serve 
Oliver Optic in the same way, and allow him 
to shake hands by proxy. — Capt Joe is all 





right, — Welcome, Phiz! A., of course. 
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—— 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We left Bos- 

ton last evening, and arrived in New 
York this morning. We came by the Bris- 
tol, of the Fall River line, one of the most 
stupendous and magnificent steamers in the 
world, we will venture to say. Everything 
about her is palatial, both in style and pro- 
portions. We have just been on board of the 
Ville de Paris, which is to be our home for 
the next ten days, or longer, and the contrast 
between her and the Bristol is tremendous. 
The state-rooms and the saloon of the former 
are, we find, quite small; while those of the 
latter are lofty and spacious. We have had 
occasion to say, and we still believe, that one 
of the immense steamers of the Fall River 
line would be a greater curiosity in the 
Thames at London than the Great Eastern 
would be in Boston. 

We wish to say that we pay our fare wher- 
ever we go, and any commendation of ours 
is unbought by favors of any kind. We ate a 
very nice supper in the. cabin of the Bristol, 
tlept in an unexceptionably clean bed, in a 
state-room of good dimensions for a steamer. 
A band of music played during the evening; 
and if passengers cannot be contented and 
happy on board of her, it must be because 
they are too unreasonable to live in this 
world. 

Our fellow-travellers last night were the 
** Brigadier,” as we are always in the habit 
of calling the junior member of our firm, and 
our excellent friend. neighbor, and physician, 
Dr. William C. B. Fifield, for whom we have for 
years entertained the highest respect and the 
warmest regard. The Brigadier is the most 
genial of companions, full of fun and poeti- 
cal quotations. He has made our side ache a 
great many times, but we forgive him, be- 
cause he always means well; and we only 
regret that he is not to be our fellow-voyager 
on the Atlantic to-morrow. But the doctor, 
who shares our state-room in the Ville de 
Paris, is not less genial and pleasant; and we 
consider ourself extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing such an excellent companion. 

We visited the steamer to-day under the 
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most unfavorable of circumstances — in the 
midst of a pouring rain. We confess that we 
were disappointed in the ship, and especially 
in our state-room, which is not only small, 
and has a big ventilator for the fire-room, or 
for some other purpose, running through the 
most useful part of its limited space, but con- 
tains only one wash-stand for two persons. 
The Persia, in which we made our first voy- 
age across the Atlantic, had larger rooms, 
and they were much better provided with 
conveniences for a long cruise. The saloon 
is so small that the passengers must be dined 
in ** deux services,” as one of the waiters in- 
formed our party. The ship is not yet in 
sailing trim, but she appears to be very sub- 
stantial, and is said to be exceedingly well 
officered and manned. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that we went on 
board of her from the Bristol, whose grand 
proportions do not prepare one to appreciate 
the necessarily contracted accommodations 
of an ocean steamer. Very likely the bad 
weather, and the sadness incident to leaving 
home for a long tour, may have helped to give 
us an unpleasant impression, or possibly the 
rose-colored descriptions given us of the ships 
of this line led us to expect too much. If we 
find the Ville Ge Paris has more spacious ac- 
commodations after we have tried them fora 
week, we shall certainly hasten to take back 
all we have said. 

We visited the Harpers to-day, and were 
received and treated with distinguished con- 
sideration, besides being generously supplied 
with reading matter for the voyage. 

But now, dear Boys and Girls,-we must bid 
you adieu for a few days, and our next letter 


must cross the Atlantic. 
OLIVER OPTIc. 


— Tuat which we see every day becomes 
commonplace. This fact was well illustrated 
by the Duke of Wellington’s groom, who 
could not comprehend why the crowds rushed 
to see the duke when he rode out. 


—— Yourtn and age have too little sympa- 
thy with each other. If the young would re- 
member that they may be old, and the old 
remember that they were once young, the 
world would be happier. 


— NEVER sweer. A sneer causes many 4 
quarrel, and will often turn a friend into an 
enemy. 


— NotTuHinc is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 























